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Outline  Study  of  Grecian 
History. 


A.    PRELIMINARY  WORK, 

L    NATURE  AND  SCOPE  OF  GREEK  HISTORY. 

Note  1.  The  history  of  Greece  and  the  Greek  race  is 
the  history  of  the  beginning's  of  civilization  in 
Europe.  All  the  essential  inspirations  and  ideas 
of  modern  European  civilization  are  Greek  in  their 
origin  and  w^ere  developed  and  utilized  in  Greece 
for  ages  before  the  ancestors  of  the  leading  Euro- 
pean peoples  of  today  had  emerged  from  primitive 
barbarism.  Greek  history,  consequently,  is,  in  some 
sense,  part  of  the  real  history  of  all  European  or 
European-descended  nations. 

Suggestion  1.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  veords  Hellas, 
Hellenes,  and  Hellenic,  as  they  are  used  in  Greek 
History. 

n.    ETHNOLOGY. 

Suggestion  2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Ethnol- 
ogy? Name  the  five  races  into  which,  for  purposes 
of  historical  study,  the  human  race  is  divided.  To 
which  of  these  races  do  the  Greeks  belong? 

U    The  ARYAN  Race. 

a.  Its   original   liome;  its  migrations. 

b.  Branches  of  the  Aryan  Race. 

c.  The  science  of  Philology — its  uses  and  limitations. 

d.  Kinship  of  the  Greek  and  Italian  l)ranches  of  the  Aryan 

Race;  how  determined. 
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B.    PREHISTORIC  GREECE. 

L    AS  REVEALED  BY    ARCHAEOLOGICAL  EVIDENCE. 

Suggestion  3.     What  is  meant  by  the  science  of  Archaeol- 


J»    The  Pre-historic  Palace  of  Cqossus  (Crete). 

Note  2.  At  Cnossus,  near  the  north  coast  of  the  island 
of  Crete,  evidences  of  hig-h  civilization  have  recently 
been  discovered  w^hich  are  believed  to  be  of  date 
as  early  as  2500  B.  C.  The  remains  consist  chiefly 
of  the  ruins  of  a  splendid  palace  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  abode  of  rich  and  powerful  kings 
through  many  generations,  possibly  several  centu- 
ries. The  building  appears  to  have  been  three  or 
more  stories  in  height  and  to  have  been  ornamented 
throughout  with  frescoes  and  statues  in  a  style 
of  art  which  shows  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  art  of  historic  Greece.  These  early 
Cretans  made  vases  of  artistic  shape  and  col- 
oring, wove  elaborate  fabrics,  and  even  pos- 
sessed a  system  of  x^icture  writing  adapted  to  in- 
scriptions of  considerable  length.  Since  this  early 
civilization,  which  archeologists  have  named  "Ae- 
gean" or  "Minoan,"  has  been  recognized,  traces  of 
it  have  been  identified  on  other  islands  of  the  Ae- 
gean Sea,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  in  Sicily. 

2.    The  MYCENAEAN  AGE :  conditions  of  Life  in  this  Period  as 
Shown  by  Archaeological  Discoveries. 

a.  Intercourse  ivith  Egypt. 

b.  Probable    acquaintance    with    the    civilization    of    the 

East  through  the  Phoenicians. 
Suggestion  4.     Give  the  geographical  location  of  the  Ae- 
gean Sea,  Crete,  Mycenae,   Tiryns,   Orchomenos,   the 
Troad. 
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n.    AS  REVEALED  IN  THE  LEGENDS  OF  LATER  AGES. 
Xe    The  meaning  of  the  word  legend ;  distinction  between  legend  and 
history;  value  of  the  legend  as  evidence  accessory  to  archaeolog- 
ical investigation. 
'Note  3.     A  Legend  is  any  story  which,  to  the  primitive 
mind,    explains    or    accounts    for    an    existing-    condi- 
tion.    The^  legend  differs  from  tradition  in  not  being 
confined  by  fixed  formula;  and  from  history  in  that 
its  basis  is  ignorance,  not  knowledge,  of  past  events. 
The   value   of  a   legend   in  historical   investigation 
lies   in   the   evidence  it  affords  as   to   the   ideas   and 
habits  of  thought  of  the  people  who  originated  and 
circulated  it. 

2,    THE  HEROIC  AGE:    Significance  of  the  Term. 

a.     Legends  of  the  Heroic  Age. 

(1).  The  Legend  of  King  Minos;  of  his  Palace  in 
Crete;  of  his  Cruelty,  Power,  and  Dominion  of  the 
Sea. 

Note  4.  The  all-wise  and  all-powerful  king  of  Crete 
who  exacted  tribute  from  the  islands  and  shores  of 
the  Aegean  Sea  is  the  subject  of  these  legends.  Con- 
nected with  him  is  his  associate,  Daedalus,  the  mas- 
ter craftsman. 
(2).  The  Legend  of  the  Descendants  of  Pelops ;  of 
their  Dominion  in  the  Peloponnesus ;  of  their  Mas- 
terful Character,  their  Wealth  and  Splendor. 

Note  5.  This  is  the  legend  of  Pelops,  who  by  fraud, 
acquired  the  dominion  of  that  part  of  Greece  which 
from  him  took  the  name  of  Peloponnesus,  and  of 
his  sons  and  grandsons  who  ruled  there  with  great 
power  and  splendor,  but  always  under  the  curse  of 
family  discord  and  domestic  treason. 
(3).  The  Legend  of  the  Eeturn  of  the  Descendants 
of  Heracles  (Hercules)  ;  of  their  Invasion  and  Con- 
quest of  the  Peloponnesus;  of  the  Migrations  of  Peo- 
ples,   which    Accompanied    and    Followed    this    Con- 
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quest;  of  the  Greek  Settlements  on  the  Eastern 
Shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea. 

Note  6.  The  leg-end  of  Heracles  {Hercules),  the  national 
hero  of  the  Greeks ;  and  of  the  HeracUdae,  or  sons  of 
Hercules,  the  rightful  rulers  of  the  dominions  which 
the  descendants  oi  Pelops  had  usurped ;  and  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  HeracUdae, 
aided  by  the  rude  and  warlike  tribes  of  northern 
Greece. 

Suggestion  5.  Give  the  location  of  Thessaly,  Boeotia, 
Attica,  The  Peloponnesus,  The  Isthmus,  Elis,  Laco- 
nia,  Argolis,  Aeolis,  Ionia. 

3.    CHARACTERISTICS   OF   GREEK    QVILIZATION    DE- 
VELOPED IN  THE  PREHISTORIC  PERIOD. 

a.     The  Greek  Religion. 

Note  7.  The  Greek  religion  was  based  on  the  idea  that 
the  life  of  man  is  surrounded  and  controlled  by 
powers  and  influences,  unseen  and  intang-ible,  but 
readily  discerned  by  the  rightly  directed  human  un- 
derstanding. These  powers  appeared  in  the  oper- 
ations of  nature :  the  all-nourishing-  atmosphere  was 
the  greatest  of  all ;  others  were  the  sea  and  the  fer- 
tile soil.  These  powers  also  appeared  in  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  mind;  good  counsel,  the  spirit 
of  combat,  and  the  emotions  of  love  being  divinities 
of  the  highest  order.  These  gods  were  regarded 
as  individuals,  and,  ultimately,  as  persons ;  they 
were  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  the  attributes  of 
humanity,  but  in  their  divine  form  they  were  never 
visible  to  mortals.  The  gods  were  angry  when  neg- 
lected by  mortals  and  could  be  propitiated  by  acts 
of  worship,  particularly  by  sacrifice.  The  idea  of 
sin  as  an  abstract  conception  had  no  place  in  the 
Greek  religion,  but  just  and  righteous  conduct  be- 
tween man  and  man  was  an  essential  condition 
of  the  favor  of  the  gods. 
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(1).  General  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  the  gods  and 
their  relation  to  mankind.      (See  Note  7.) 

(2).  Idea  of  the  universe  in  general;  of  the  nature 
and  shape  of  the  earth ;  of  the  underworld ;  of  the 
world  of  the  dead. 

(3).     The   Olympic   gods:    their   names   and   attributes. 

(4).  The  gods  of  the  underworld:  their  nature  and 
power. 

(5).  Inferior  divinities: — sea  gods,  river  gods,  dry- 
ads,  muses,   etc. 

(6).  Demigods: — Heracles  {Hercules),  Perseus,  Cad- 
mus, etc. 

(7).     Heroes    or    "god-like"    men. 

(8).     Forms   of   worship: — sacrifice,    festivals,   games, 
(a).  Oracles. 

The  GreeTc  Character  and  Characteristics. 
Suggestion   6.     What  effect  did  the  climate  and  the  sit- 
uation   of    Greece   have    upon    the    physical    develop- 
ment of  the  Greek? 

(1).  Moral  character. 
HJote  8.  The  typical  Greek  was  reverent  but  not  super- 
stitious. He  was  absolutely  independent  in  thought ; 
but  in  action  he  subordinated  his  individual  will  to 
the  interests  of  the  community  of  which  he  was  a 
part.  He  was  not  instinctively  warlike,  but  was  a 
good  fighter,  was  unduly  covetous  of  wealth  and 
honors,  and  easily  fascinated  by  a  display  of  wealth 
and  power.  The  Greeks  passionately  admired  beauty 
of  form  and  elegance  of  expression  and  had  high 
ideals,  of  right  and  Justice. 
The  Greek  Language. 

(1).     The  bond   of  union  of  the   Greek   race. 

(2).  The  pride  of  the  Greeks  in  all  ages  in  its  purity 
and   systematic   development. 

(3).     Its    adaptability    to    all    purposes    of    expression. 

(4).     The  three  dialects:  Ionic,  Doric,  Aeolic. 

( 5 ) .     The     alphabet :     its     eastern     origin,     indicating 
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Phoenician  influence   in  prehistoric   Greece ;    its  two 
leading  varieties. 

(a).     Eastern,  or  Ionic,  the  alphabet  of  Greek  liter- 
ature. 

(b).     Western,  or  Chalcidian,  the  basis  of  the  Latin 
alphabet. 

C    HISTORIC  GREECE. 

"Note  9.  The  material  remains  of  Greek  civilization  are 
of  artistic  and  archaeological  value  only ;  for  the  de- 
tails of  Greek  history,  we  are  dependent  upon  the 
works  of  historians  who  wrote  at,  or  after,  the 
period  when  Greek  civilization  stood  at  its  meridian 
height.  These  historians,  whose  works  have  served 
as  models  for  similar  literature  in  all  succeeding 
ages,  made  use  of  the  works  of  earlier  writers,  now 
known  only  by  name,  and  of  a  vast  amount  of  his- 
torical record  which  has  perished.  They  placed  a 
higher  value  on  mythology  and  legend  as  historical 
evidence  than  modern  historians  will  allow,  but 
otherwise,  were  painstaking  and  conscientiously 
critical  in  the  use  of  their  material.  Unfortunately, 
the  Greek  historians,  whose  works  are  known  to  the 
modern  world,  by  no  means  cover  the  entire  ground 
of  their  subject ;  hence  our  knowledge  of  Greek  his- 
tory enables  us  to  do  no  more  than  trace  in  out- 
line, the  general  development  of  the  race  and  to 
fix  the  dates  of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  the 
history  of  the  leading  states,  after  700  B.  C. 

L    CHRONOLOGY, 

l>lote  10.  The  great  games  in  honor  of  Zeus  {Jupiter  or 
Jove),  held  at  Olympia  in  the  Peloponnesus  at  mid- 
summer of  every  fourth  year,  the  events  of  which 
were  a  matter  of  sacred  record,  furnished  the  Greeks 
with  a  common  era  for  fijcing  dates.  Each  period  of 
four   years   was   known   as    an    "Olympiad"    and   the 
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four  years  of  each  Olympiad  were  numbered  con- 
secutively. The  year  marked  in  our  chronological 
system  as  the  year  1  A.  D.  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
as  the  first  year  of  the  195th  Olympiad,  consequently, 
the  first  year  of  the  first  Olympiad  was  776  B.  C. 
The  comparison  is  easily  made  for  other  dates. 


n    UNITY  OF  THE  GREEK  RACE. 

Evidences  of  the  Unity  of  the  Greek  Race. 
Note  11.     The  underlying-  fact  of  all  Greek  history  was 
the  universal  belief  among  the  Greeks  that  the  en- 
tire   race    was   of    one   blood   and   origin.      The   evi- 
dences of  this  were : 

a.  Their  common  language. 

b.  Their  common  religious  ideas  and  mode  of  worship. 

c.  The  fixed  shrines  and  special  abiding  places  of  certain 

gods,  known  to  all  the  Greeks  and  frequented  Ity  all 
of  them. 

d.  Common  manners  and  customs. 

Note  12.  All  foreign  peoples  were  known  to  the  Greeks 
as  ''l)arl)arians"  the  word,  as  they  used  it,  meaning 
nothing  more  than  people  who  spoke  an  unintelli- 
gible language. 


2.    Divisions  of  the  Greek  Race. 

Note    13.     The    Greeks,    however,    noted    two    positively 
distinct  types  of  character  in  the  race: 

a.  TJie  Ionic,  of  which  Athens  was  the  leading  exponent. 

b.  The  Doric,  of  which  Sparta  was  regarded  as  the  type. 
Note  14.     To  those  members  of  the  race  who  could  not 

be  classed  as  either  Ionic  or  Doric,  the  general  term 
of  Aeolic  was  applied.  Differences  of  dialect  con- 
formed, to  some  extent,  to  this  idea  of  three 
divisions  of  the  Greek  race. 
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Results  of  Race  Unity. 

a.  General  acquaintance  of  the  Greeks  with  one  another 

throughout    the    Greek   world. 

b.  Hospitality,     under     reasonable     restrictions,    was     re- 

garded as  a  duty. 

c.  The  greater  oracles  and  shrines  were  neutral  territory. 
tiote   15.     These    oracles   were   places   especially   favored 

by  certain  gods.  At  these  spots,  a  worshipper,  after 
propitiating  the  god,  might  receive  some  indication 
of  the  divine  will  or  intention  in  connection  with 
his  affairs.  Consequently,  well-known  oracles  were 
frequented  by  worshippers  from  all  quarters  of  the 
Greek  world  and,  in  this  way,  promoted  the  idea 
of  race  unity. 

d.  Any  idea  developed,  any  knowledge  acquired,  soon  be- 

came the  common  property  of  all  Greeks. 

e.  Emulation   and   friendly   rivalry. 

liote  16.  No  state  could  afford  to  fall  behind  the  race 
standard  in  any  important  respect ;  "Pan-Hellenic" 
(All-Greek)  fame  in  any  line  of  worthy  endeavor, 
was  the  highest  reward  that  could  come  to  an  in- 
dividual. 

f.  Stimulation  of  literature  and  art. 

Note  17.  In  other  lands,  literature  and  art  were  de- 
pendent on  royal  or  priestly  favor;  in  the  Greek 
world  they  were  international,  and  a  public  taste 
was  created  by  free  and  unbiased  criticism. 

m.    POLITICAL  AND  SOQAL  ORGANIZATION. 

Basis  of  the  Greek  Political  System— The  Greek  Qty  Stote. 

Note  18.  The  feeling  of  race  unity  and  responsibility 
to  race  opinion,  although  the  most  vital  element  in 
Greek  civilization,  was  not  the  basis  of  the  Greek 
political  system.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  Greek  mind  could  form  no  conception 
of    patriotism    except,  in    connection    with    a    single 
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community  contained  within  one  city  wall.  If  the 
idea  of  an  all-Greek  nationality  ever  occurred  to  a 
Greek  statesman  he  suppressed  it  as  involving-  trea- 
son to  the  city  which  claimed  his  individual  alle- 
giance. When  circumstances  compelled  Greek  states 
to  act  in  concert,  they  did  so,  either  by  an  alliance 
of  sovereign  states  on  equal  terms,  or  by  a  depen- 
dent alliance  of  several  small  states  with  a  greater 
one.  The  equal  alliance,  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  reconciling  the  conflicting  interests  of  so  many 
communities,  was  a  rope  of  sand ;  the  dependent 
alliance  seldom  lasted  longer  than  the  ability  of  the 
leading  state  to  compel  obedience. 

2.    The  Greek  City  State. 

a.  Points  of  advantage  in  its  situation. 

b.  Its  walls;   the  ''acropolis''';  the   "'agora''';  temples   and 

public  buildings. 

c.  The  surrounding  country :  its  relations  with  the  city. 

d.  Social  Classes  in  the  Greek  City  State. 

(1).     Distinction   between   citizen   and  inhabitant. 

(2).     Noble    families:    their    origin    and    duty    to    the 
state. 

(3).     Wealthy  citizens:  sources  of  wealth. 

(4).     Poorer  citizens. 

(5).     Citizens  of  inferior  grade. 

(6).     Aliens  under  protection   of  hospitality. 

(7).  Transients  and  slaves. 
Note  19.  Slavery  was  the  lot  of  a  citizen  who  survived 
the  destruction  of  his  city  in  war ;  consequently, 
slavery  was  a  fate  that  might  conceivably  overtake 
any  Greek.  The  loss  of  personal  freedom  involved 
the  loss  of  all  race  privileges. 

e.  Military  Service. 

(1).     The  duty  of  every  citizen. 
Note  20.     More  and  better  service  was  expected  of  the 
noble  and  wealthy  than  of  the  other  classes. 
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(2).     Cavalry;    Hoplites;    Light-armed    Soldiery; 
(3).     Greek  Navies. 

(a).     Triremes:  their  crews. 

(b).     Distinction  between  soldiers  and  rotvers. 

3*    The  Government  of  the  Greek  City  State* 

27ote  21.  Greek  states  were  all  republics  in  the  sense 
that  whatever  concerned  the  city  concerned  every 
citizen,  but  it  was  not  considered  essential  that 
every  citizen  should  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  man- 
agement of  affairs.  Government  by  representation 
was  unknown  in  the  ancient  world;  whatever  po- 
litical power  the  citizen  possessed,  he  was  obliged 
to  exercise  in  person  or  not  at  all. 
a.     Types    of   Greek   Government. 

(1).     Constitutional  Hereditary  Monarchy. 
Note  22.     This  form  of  government  seems  to  have  been 
universal    in    prehistoric    times,    but    it    was    prac- 
tically   extinct    in    historic    Greece.      The    kings    of 
Sparta  were  merely  hereditary  magistrates,  not  the 
rulers  of  the  state. 
(2).    Aristocracy.  (Government  hy  the  nohle  families.) 
(3),    Oligarchy.     (Government  hp  a  close  corporation 

of  nobles  and  of  wealthy  citizens.) 
(4).    Democracy.     (Government  ly  all  the  people). 
Note  23.     This  form  of  government  might  be  so  arranged 
that    the    wealthy    citizens     (wealth    and    efficiency 
being  regarded  as  identical)    were  allowed   supreme 
influence.     In  this  case  the  form  of  government  was 
known  as  '"ti^nocracy." 
(5).     Tyranny. 
Note   24.     It  frequently  happened  that  a  masterful   and 
unscrupulous   man   overthrew   the    legal    constitution 
of    his    state    and    became    the    absolute    master,    or 
rather,    the    sole    administrator    of    the    community. 
This  form  of  government  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
as  a  "Tyranny"  and  was  regarded  as  disgraceful  to 
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the  state  submitting  to  it,  although  the  ability  and 
public  services  of  the  individual  tyrant  might  be 
recognized  and  respected. 

l^ote  25.  A  few  Greek  peoples  were  unable  to  adapt 
their  way  of  life  to  the  city  organization,  and  con- 
tinued to  live  in  open  villages.  Such  citizens  were 
regarded  as  backward  and  as  lacking  in  true  Greek 
spirit, 
b.  Political  Divisions  of  Greece  at  the  Beginning  of  His- 
tory. 

'Note  26.  Greece  was  divided  geographically  into  dis-  , 
tricts,  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  adopting  the  \ 
name  of  the  district  as  a  kind  of  national  designa-  | 
tion.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Attica  and  Laconia,  the  \ 
district  was  politically  organized  as  one  city  and  1 
its  suburbs;  but  usually  the  cities  of  a  district  were  / 
connected  by  no  other  bond  than  a  feeling  of  com-  ■ 
mon  interest. 

Suggestion  7.  Name  the  districts  of  northern,  central, 
and  southern  Greece  and  the  chief  cities  in  each 
district. 

IV.    PERIODS  OF  GREEK  HISTORY. 

J.    PERIOD  I.    THE  BEGINNINGS   OF  GREEK   HISTORY. 
B.  C.  JOOO— 700. 

a.     Legends   of   the   Period. 

Note  27.     Of    this    period    there  is  no    actual    historical 
record,  but  the  legends,  accepted  by  the  later  Greeks 
as  constituting  such  a  record,  are  believed  by  mod- 
ern historians    to  embody  much    of  the    real  history 
of  the  time. 
(1).     The  Homeric  Poems. 
Note  28.     The  Homeric  poems  were  universally  credited 
by  the  later  Greeks  as  historical  documents. 
(a).     The    Trojan    War. 

(b).     Political  and  social   organization  described  in 
the  poems. 
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Suggestion  8.     Show  how  this  social  organization  differed 
from  conditions  in  historic  Greece, 
(c).     The   name   ''Achaean'' ;   its   significance   in  Ho- 
mer ;   its   significance   in  later  Greek  history. 
Suggestion  9.     What  inference  do  you   draw  from  these 
facts? 
b.     Formation   of  the  Principal  States. 

(1).     The  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

(a).     Legendary   account    of    this    settlement. 

(b).     The     Spartans     and    Messenians ;     location    of 

their   settlement. 
(c).     The  Aetolians  of  Elis. 

1*.  The  Olympic  Games : — their  religious  origin 
and  significance ;  the  contests  and  manner  of 
conducting  them ;  their  early  international  im- 
portance ;  the  protection  of  the  games  disputed 
by  Argos  and  Sparta. 
(d) .  Supremacy  of  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesus ; 
Spartan    conquest   of   Laconia. 

1\     Lycurgus,    the    Spartan    lawgiver:     legendary 
character  of  the  accounts  of  his  life ;  Lycurgus's 
system  of   government. 
Note  29.     The  system  of  government  ascribed  to  Lycur- 
gus was  based  on  the  theory  that  the  citizen  existed 
only  for  the  state. 

2\     Life    in    Sparta : — military    training    the    sole 
occupation  of  the  free  citizens ;  commerce  prac- 
tically    prohibited ;      art      and     literature      dis- 
couraged ;   the   public  meals ;    absence   of   family 
life;  all  labor  performed  by  serfs;    (Perioeci  or 
serfs  of  the  state;  Helots  or  serfs  of  the  citi- 
zens.) 
Suggestion   10.     Discuss  the  effect   of  this   system, 
(e).     Argolis   and  the  Isthmus. 
1\     Advantageous    position    and    early    importance 
of   Corinth. 
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2\     King  Phidon  of  Argos;   his  power  and  ambi- 
tion. 

a^.     System    of    coinage,    weights,    and   measures 
ascribed  to  him. 
(2).     The  Aeolians. 

(a).     The  Arcadians;  their  rude  and  pastoral  char- 
acter. 
(b) .     The  Achaeans ;  their  remoteness  and  obscurity. 
(c).     Thessaly  and  Boeotia. 

1*.     Boeotia   an   early    seat    of    Greek   civilization; 

story  of   Cadmus. 
2\     Constant    movement    of    population    southward 
caused  by  pressure  from  behind;  the  Arneans. 
(3).     The  lonians   of   Attica. 

(a).     Early   connection   with  the   East  through   the 
commercial     settlements    of    the    Phoenicians    on 
their  coast ;  legendary  connection  with  Crete, 
(b).     Threatened    by    the    advance    of    the    Dorians 
from  the  south  and  by  the  Arnean  Boeotians  from 
the  north, 
(c).     Successful   defense    of  their  territory, 
(d).     Consolidation  of  Attica  politically  as  one  city 

— Athens. 
(e)«     Consequent    change   from   a   monarchial   to   an 
aristocratic  government. 
(4).     The  lonians  of  Asia. 

(a).     Their    settlement    ascribed    by    legend    to    the 
overpopulation    of    Attica    and    consequent    migra- 
tion of  Athenian   colonists. 
(b).     Geographical  location;  advantages  of  soil  and 

climate, 
(c).     Their  twelve   cities;   the  Pan  ionium. 
(d).     Their  rapid  rise   in  wealth  and  power, 
(e).     Their    barbarian    neighbors— Lydians,    Carians, 
Phrygians,   etc.;   superiority   of   the   Greeks   in   all 
manly  qualities. 
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(f).     Asiatic    influences;    contact   with   eastern    civ- 
ilization. 
(5).     The   Aeolians   in    the   northivest   angle    of   Asia 
Minor;  the  Dorians  in  the  southwest. 
(a).     Origin  of  these  settlements  unknown, 
(b).     Independent  cities,   rich  and  populous,  but   of 
minor    importance,    historically. 
(6).     Points  to  be  Noted  in  the  Study  of  this  Period, 
(a).     The   Oracles. 
Suggestion  11.     See  Note  15. 

1^.     The  ancient  oracle  of  Zeus  at  Dodona. 
2\     The  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
Note  30.     This  oracle  was  especially  frequented  by  the 
Dorians  and  lonians,  the  most  active  and  widespread 
races  of    Greece. 

a\     Early  wealth  and  fame  of  this  shrine. 
b\    Manner    of    consulting    the    oracle;    nature 
of  the  responses  given  by  the  priestess ;  influ- 
ence  of   these   responses   in    Greek  history. 
(b).     The     Amphictyonies  or  leagues  of  neighboring 
states   for  the   protection   of    oracles   or   other  in- 
ternational  shrines. 
1\    The  Delphic  Amphictyony. 

a\     Extended    by    legendary    fiction    to    include 
all  the  leading  states  of  Greece  as  well  as  the 
small  tribes   in  the   immediate  vicinity  of   the 
shrine. 
h\     Eeciprocal    duties    and    obligations   of   mem- 
bers of  the  Amphictyonic  Council. 
c\     This   council   the   germ   of    an  all-Greek   na- 
tionality, but  never  developed. 
(c).     State   of  civilization  in  this  period. 
1\     Agriculture  the  foundation  of  all  wealth ;  each 

district   supported   itself. 
2\     Commerce  was   limited   to   the   importation   of 

objects   of   luxury  from  the   East. 
3\     Art. 
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'Note  31.  Art  was,  as  yet,  limited  to  the  fashioning  and 
decorating  of  pottery  and  to  such  rude  attempts 
at  reproducing  the  human  form  in  clay  and  wood 
as  are  found  in  the  prehistoric  remains  of  Mycenae 
and  Troy.  With  this  form  of  art,  legend  associated 
the  name  of  Daedalus. 
4\     Literature. 

Note  32.  In  literature  we  find  only  the  names  of  (1) 
Homer,  to  whom  were  ascribed  the  two  Homeric 
poems,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  noticed  above,  and 
a  number  of  hymns;  (2)  iTesiocZ,  whose  poems  of 
rural  life,  *'T/ie  Works  and  Days,''  is  surprisingly 
modern  in  tone.  It  is  believed  that  these  poems  were 
composed  for  recitation  as  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  Greek  alphabet  was  in  use  before   700   B.    C. 

2.  PERIOD  II-GREEK  DEVELOPMENT.  700—502  B*  C. 
a.  Constitutional  Development. 
Note  33.  In  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.  C, 
kingly  government,  as  described  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  became  obsolete  and  ceased  to  exist  in  all  the 
important  cities  of  Greece.  As  a  rule,  it  gave  place 
to  government  by  an  aristocracy  which  claimed  the 
right  to  rule  by  its  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  na- 
tional religious  rites  and  of  the  law,  as  yet  un- 
written. Sooner  or  later,  such  governments  became 
oppressive  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  popular 
discontent  to  raise  some  ambitious  and  able  citizen 
to  absolute  power  as  a  tyrant.  As  the  tyranny  had 
no  other  basis  than  force,  it  seldom  lasted  long,  and 
usually  gave  place  to  a  form  of  government  in  which 
all  the  citizens,  or  at  least,  all  the  efficient  citizens 
had  a  voice  in  public  affairs.  The  tyranny  in  ancient 
Greece  was  by  no  means  the  evil  thing  suggested 
by  the  modern  use  of  the  word.  The  tyrants  broke 
down  the  invidious  distinction  between  citizens  of 
superior  and  inferior  grade  and  often  enriched  their 
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cities  with  public  buildings  and  works  of  art  and 
literature.  Many  of  the  tyrants  of  this  period  were 
known  to  future  ages  as  the  ablest  statesmen  of 
the  Greek  race.  Among  them  were  CUsthenes  of 
Sicyon,  B.  C.  595 ;  Cypselus  and  his  son  Periander,  of 
Corinth,  B.  C.  650  to  600;  Pittaciis  of  Mytilene,  B. 
C.  525 ;  Polycrates  of  Samos,  B.  C.  532 ;  and  Pisistra- 
,  tus  of  Athens,  B.  C.  550. 

I  b.    Colonies. 

j  (1).     Phoenician    colonies    in    the    western   Mediterra- 

I  nean:  Carthage. 

Suggestion  12.     In  this  connection,  note  the  Greek  ideas 
concerning  the  perils  of  the  sea.     Study  the  stories 
;  of  the  Odyssey  and  the  legend  of  the  Argonauts. 

(2).     The   Greek  colonies. 
Note  34.     These  Greek  colonies  were  purely  commercial 
settlements  affording  new  homes  for  redundant  pop- 
ulation. 

(a).     In  Sicily. 
1\     Ionian — Nawos,  Catana,  Leontini. 
2\     Dorian — Syracuse,  Agrigentum. 
(b).     In  southern  Italy, 
r.     Tarentum,  Syharis,  Croton,  Locri,  Rhegium. 
"Note  35.     These  colonies  became  so  flourishing  and  pow- 
erful that  Sicily  and  southwestern  Italy  were  looked 
upon  as  Greek  lands.     The  latter  region  was  known 
as  Magna  Graecia  "Great  Greece." 
(c).     In  central   Italy. 
1\     Cumae,    NeapoUs:    their    influence    in    the    de- 
velopment   of    Latin    civilization;    the    Latin    al- 
phabet, 
(d).     Massilia  at  the  mouth  of  the   Rhone, 
(e).     Colonies   in   the   Aegean   and  Propontis — Chal- 

cidice,  Byzantium. 
(f).     Colonies   in  Africa — Barca,   Cyrene,   Naucratis. 
(g).     The  Milesians  in  the  Black  Sea. 
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1^    Cyzicus,   Sinope,    Olhia,   Panticapaewn.      {The 
most  remote  of  the  Greelc  settlements). 
Note  36.     The  colonies    were  settled    under  the    auspices 
of   the   mother    state,    after   the   Delphic    oracle   had 
been    consulted.      Most    of    the    colonists    were    citi- 
zens of  the  mother  state,  but  other  free  Greeks  might 
be    included.      Once   established,   the    colony   was   an 
independent    Greek   city. 

c.  Development  of  Sparta. 

(1).     The  Messenlan   Wai's:  leg-ends  concerning  them; 
their  savage  character;  Aristomenes  and  Tyrtaeus. 
(a).     Messenians    subjugated;    their   territory    added 
to  the    serf -tilled   land    of   the    Spartans ;    modera- 
tion of  the  Spartans. 
Suggestion  13.     Give  the  chief  points  in  the  later  history 
of   the   Messenians. 
(2).     Constitution  of  S^mrta. 
"Note  37.     In  Sparta    there  was,    at  this    period,  no    dis- 
tinction between  citizens ;  every  free  Spartan  was  a 
nobleman.      Consequently,   political   revolutions   were 
unknown.     Kings  continued  to  reign  in  Sparta ;  but 
two  of  them  of  different  families  divided  the  honor 
of  the  regal  title  which  was  carefully  disassociated 
from  all  real  power.     The  Senate,  the  advisory  coun- 
cil of  the  Homeric  kings,  w^as  also  retained  in  name, 
although  not  in  authority.     The  real  government  of 
Sparta  was  vested  in  a  board  of  five  Ephors,  chosen 
annually    from   all   the   citizens. 
(3).     Position  of  Sparta  among  the  Greek  States, 
(a).     Unquestioned  superiority   of   Sparta   as  a  mil- 
itary power, 
(b).     Spartan  influence  usually  exerted  in  favor   of 
conservative    interests    and   vested   rights. 

d.  Development  of  Athens. 

(1).  The  Eupatridae  or  Nobles  of  Attica;  their  ab- 
sorption of  the  kingly  power;  the  Archons;  the 
Areopagus. 
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(2).     The  laws  of  Draco:   their  effect. 
Note   38.      Observe   that  the   laws   of  Draco   reduced  the 
poorer  citizens  to  servitude. 

(a).     Attempted     revolution;     banishment     of     the 

Alcmaeonidae. 

(3).     The  Democratic   Constitution  of   Solon. 

Note  39.     The   leading-  feature  of  the   reform   instituted 

by   Solon  was   the   substitution   of  wealth   for   birth 

as  the   qualification  for  positions   of   real   power  in 

the  state.     The  poorer  citizens   secured  relief   from 

the   personal    grievances    arising   from   the    laws    of 

Draco,  but  their  political  power  was  strictly  limited. 

(a).     Faction   fighting    in   Athens:    the    "mountain,'* 

the    "plain,"    the    "shore." 
(b).     Pisistratus,    leader    of    the    mountain  faction 
seizes   the    Acropolis    and   becomes   master   of   the 
city.      (560  B.  C). 
(4).     The  "Tyranny"  of  Pisistratus;  his  moderate  use 
of  power. 
Note  40.     Pisistratus  governed   under  the  forms  of   the 
constitution    of    Solon.      The    only    outward    sign    of 
his   absolute   power  was   a   force   of   mercenary   sol- 
diers, paid  by  an  arbitrary  tax. 

(a).     His    enlightened    public    policy;    police,    roads, 
aqueducts ;  his  encouragement  of  literature  and  art. 
(5).     The    sons    of   Pisistratus;    their   pride    and    inso- 
lence after  their  father's  death. 
Suggestion    14.     Identify   Harmodius  and  Aristogiton. 
Note  41.     The  sons    of  Pisistratus    were  finally    expelled 
from  Athens  by  the   aid   of  a   Spartan  army  set   in 
motion  by  the  Delphic  Oracle. 
(6).     Return  of  the  Alcmaeonidae. 
(a).     Clisthenes.     (Head  of  the  Alcmaeonid  family.) 
1\     His    sweeping   democratic   reformation. 
2\     Struggle  of  the  Athenian  people   (led  by  Clis- 
thenes) with  the  nobles  (aided  by  the  Spartans). 
3^.     Final  triumph  of  Athenian  democracy. 
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(7).     The  Athenian  Democratic  Constitution. 

(a).     The  archons  and  senate  of  the  Areopagus  re- 
tained but  allowed  to  exercise  no  real  power. 
Suggestion  15.     What  is  meant  by  "Senate  of  the  Areop- 
agus?" 

(b).     The   demes   or  townships   of   Attica. 

(c).     The  ten  tribes  or  groups  of  demes. 

(d).     The  senate  of  five  hundred  members,  fifty  from 
each  tribe. 

(e).     The  prytanies,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
senate. 

(f).     The    ecclesia    or    public    assembly.       (The    law- 
making power). 

1\     Its    power    of    ostracism    or    inflicting    banish- 
ment   by   vote. 

(g).     The  ten  generals,  one  from  each  tribe — chosen 
by  the  ecclesia. 
Note  42.     These  gradually  took  the  place  of  the  archons 

as  the  responsible  executive  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

(h).     The  Courts  of  Dicasts  or  jury  courts;  their  in- 
fluence  in  creating  an  intelligent  interest   in  pub- 
lic affairs   among  all   classes  of  citizens. 
(8).     Points  to  be  noted  in  the  study  of  this  period. 

(a).     Athenian  commerce  and  colonizing  enterprises. 

(b).     Consequent  employment  of   a   large   sea-faring 
population. 

(c).     Military  possibilities   of  sea  power  as  yet  un- 
recognized. 

(d).     The  Delphic  Oracle. 

1\     Its   all-pervading   influence   among  the    Greeks 

at  this  period. 
2\     Wealth  and  fame  of  its  temple. 
3*.     The  Sacred  War. 

(e).     The  great  festivals  and  games, 

1\     Increased   interest   in   all-Greek   gatherings   a3 
the   Greek  race   expanded  its   territory. 
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2\    The    Olympic    Games :    competitive    display    of 

wealth  and  magnificence  as  well  as  of  personal 

prowess. 
3\     Other  games — TJie  Pythian,   near   Delplii;  the 

Isthmian,   near   Corinth;  the   Nemean,  near  Ar- 

gos. 

Suggestion  16.  The  honor  of  being  proclaimed  victor 
was  the  only  reward  in  these  contests.  What  was 
the  value  of  this  honor  to  the  individual  and  to  his 
state? 

4\     The  festival  of  the  lonians  at  Delos — musical 
and  poetical    competition, 
(f).     Summary  of  the  degree  of  civilization  existing 

at  this  period. 
Note  43.  In  this  period,  civilization  lost  the  straight- 
forward, patriarchal  simplicity  of  earlier  times,  but 
gained  in  taste  and  refinement.  It  is  hardly  possible, 
however,  to  .trace  in  this  period  even  the  beginnings 
of  the  arts  of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture, 
in  which  the  Greeks  of  later  generations  won  such 
renown.  The  Greek  mind  still,  found  its  highest 
form  of  expression  in  poetry.  The  art  of  writing 
came  into  use  about  600  B.  C.  and  the  epics  of  Homer, 
and  other  epics,  now  lost,  but  then  regarded  as 
little  inferior  to  the  great  poet's  works,  assumed  a 
literary  form.  Lyric  poetry  of  a  high  order  was  pro- 
duced by  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Tyrtaeus,  etc.,  fragments 
of  whose  lyrics  survive. 

Prose  literature  cannot  have  been  wholly  neglected 
since  tradition  has  preserved  collections  of  aphor- 
isms ascribed  to  statesmen  and  philosophers  of  this 
period,  under  the  name  of  ''The  Seven  Wise  Men  of 
Greece.'' 

In  this  era  was  first  manifested  the  spirit  of  phil- 
osophical speculation  and  research  which,  in  later 
agee,  attracted  the  best  minds  of  Greece.  The  early 
philosophers,     Thalcs,    Xenophanes,    Heraclitus,    Py. 
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thagoras,  etc.,  were  teachers  rather  than  writers, 
and  are  known  only  by  the  traditions  in  regard  to 
them,  which  were  current  in  later  times.  Their  bold 
and  ingenious  investigations  into  the  origin  and 
causes  of  natural  and  mental  phenomena  introduced 
a  disturbing  force  into  Greek  life,  in  so  far  as 
they  tended  to  unsettle  belief  in  the  national  religion 
and    mythology. 

3.    PERIOD  IIL 

a.     TJie  Persian  Wars.  502-479  B.  C. 

(1).     The  Persian  Empire  in  500  B.  C. 

(a).     Its  extent;  its  power;  its  reorganization  under 

Darius. 
Note  44.  The  Persion  Empire  was  the  heir  of  the  ancient 
civilization  of  the  East;  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Egypt, 
Phoemca,  Lydia  were  united  under  the  sway  of  the 
Persian  monarch, — the  "Great  King,"  as  he  was 
known  to  the  Greeks.  In  addition  to  these  states  of  old 
civilization,  the  Persian  dominions  included  the  Iran- 
ian Plateau,  the  original  home  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  all  the  vast  region  of  mountain  and 
desert  to  the  eastward,  to  the  borders  of  India. 

The  organization  of  the  Persian  Empire  was  pe- 
culiar. The  provincial  governors,  known  as  ^'sa- 
traps,^''  were  kings  in  their  respective  provinces, 
exercising  in  their  own  persons  all  the  functions  of 
government  so  long  as  their  proceedings  promoted 
the  w^ealth  and  power  of  their  master,  the  "Great 
King." 
(2).  Consternation  of  the  Greek  cities  at  the  pros- 
I)ect  of  becoming  Persian  subjects, 
(a).     Their  subjugation  and  humiliation;  inhabitants 

of  Priene  sold  into  slavery, 
(b).     The  Greek  cities  compelled  to  accept  the  rule 

of    tyrants    who    were    little    better    than    Persian 

governors. 
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(c).     Their     ships     scattered     and     their     commerce 
ruined. 
(3).     Unsuccessful   attempt   of   the   Spartans  to  medi- 
ate between  the  Persians   and  the  Asiatic  Greeks. 
(4).     Eevolt  of  the  lonians  led  by  Aristagoras  of  Mi- 
letus, 500  B.  C. 

(a).     lonians   joined   by    the   Aeolians    and   Dorians 
of    Asia,    by    the    Greeks    of    Cyprus,    and    by    the 
Athenians   and  Eretrians   from  European   Greece, 
(b).     Sardis  taken  and  burned  by  the  allied  Greeks; 
the    Athenians   and   Eretrians   go   home;    the   Per- 
sians   assemble    a   Phoenician   fleet   and   reconquer 
Cyprus, 
(c).     An  immense  Persian  army  subdues  the  Aeolian 
and   Dorian   cities   and  the   Greek  colonies   of  the 
Hellespont, 
(d).     The    Persian    army    and    the    Phoenician    fleet 
attack  the  lonians   at  the   Island   of   Lade;   utter 
defeat  of  the  Greeks, 
(e).     Miletus    taken    and   the   Asiatic    Greeks    again 
subjugated  496  B.  C. 
(5).     The  Persian  Invasion  of  European  Greece, 
(a).     Points  to  Eemember. 
1^.     That  united  action  of  the  Greek  states  against 
the  common  enemy  was  possible  only  under  the 
energetic    leadership    of    Sparta. 
2^.     That  the  Spartans,  while  proud  of  their  hegem- 
ony, were  unable   to  assume  really  earnest   and 
energetic   leadership   owing  to   their   belief   that 
connection   with    the    other    Greeks    was    a   hin- 
drance  rather  than   a  help  to  them   in  looking 
after  their  own  interests. 
3^.     That   the    key    to   the   military    situation   was 

the  control  of  the  Aegean  Sea. 
4\     That    Themistocles   jjroposed  to   command   the 
sea  by  opposing  the  Persian  fleet  of  old-fashioned 
ships,   manned   by   slaves,   with   triremes    of    im- 
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proved,  model,   manned  by  freemen   fighting"  for 
their  homes. 
5\     That    the    plan    of    Themistocles    was    opposed 
throughout   Greece,   but  especially   in  Athens   it- 
self,  as   involving  the   organization  of  the   mass 
of  poorer   citizens   as  the   first   line    of   national 
defense. 
Note  45.     This  policy  involved  far-reaching  political  con- 
sequences, for  hitherto  wealth  and  military  efficiency 
combined  in  one  class,  had  assured  that  class  a  pre- 
ponderance of  political  power. 
(6).     Events  of  the  Persian  Wars. 


PROMINENT 

DATE. 

EVENT. 

NAMES. 

RESULT. 

B.C. 

Persian  army  crosses  the 

Mardo  niu  s, 

Failure  of  the  expedition 

492 

Hellespont. 

the   Persian 

owing  to  the  hostility 

general. 

of  the  Thracian  tribes 
and  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Persian  fleet  by 
a  storm. 

Strengthening  of  the 
Persian  control  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the 
Aegean. 

491 

Persian       commissioners 

All    the   islands    of   the 

sent     to     the     Greek 

Aegean   and   some   of 

states   to    demand  ac- 

the  states    of    Greece 

knowledgment  of  vas- 

submit;    Persian     en- 

salage to  the  Persians. 

voys  murdered  at 
Athens  and  Sparta; 
Aegina  punished  by 
the  Spartans  for  sur- 
rendering to  the  Per- 
sians in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  Persian  aid 
against  Athens. 
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PROMINENT 

DATE. 

EVENT. 

NAMES. 

RESULT. 

490 

Persian   fleet   sails    from 

Persians, 

The    Persians     regarded 

Samos  to  the  coast  of 

Datis  &  Ar- 

the  Battle  of  Marathon 

Greece. 

tapher  n  e  s, 

as  little  more  than  the 

Feeble      resistance       of 

the    Persian 

repulse   of  a   skirmish 

Naxos. 

generals. 

line.      They   hastened 

Eretria    surrendered    by 

Hippias,      the 

their    preparations  for 

traitors;   the  Eretrians 

expelled  ty- 

a thorough  conquest  of 

sold  into  slavery. 

rant  of   the 

Greece. 

Persians  land  in  the  bay 

Athens 

The    Greeks    were     en- 

of Marathon  to  attack 

virhom      the 

couraged  by  the  evident 

Athens;  Sparta  refuses 

Persi  a  ns 

superiority     of      their 

to  come    to   the  relief 

proposed  to 

hoplites   over    Persian 

of  Athens.   . 

restore. 

soldiers. 

Battle      of      Marathon; 

Greeks. 

Themistocles,     however, 

lo,ooo    Athenian  and 

Miltia  d  e  s, 

advises  the  Athenians 

1000  Plataean  hoplites 

the     princi- 

to place  their  chief  re- 

defeat     the      Persian 

pal  Atheni- 

liance on  their  fleet. 

host;  Persians  sail  back 

an    general 

to  Asia. 

the   noblest 
in  birth  and 
the        most 
famous  sol- 
dier  among 
the  Atheni- 

an  citizens. 

- 

Themistoc  1  e  s 

&  Aristides, 

two      rising 

young  lead- 

ers   of    the 

Ath  e  n  i  a  n 

489 

Expedition  of  the  Atheni- 

democracy. 

Ignominious  failure;   dis- 

ans    under    Miltiades 

grace    and    death     of 

against    the   island   of 

Miltiades. 

Naxos. 

491 

Political        controversies 

Themistocles, 

Ostracism     (banishment) 

to 

at  Athens  between  the 

leader       of 

of  Aristides;     Themis- 

484 

advocates  of  the  naval 

the       naval 

tocles  in   sole   control 

policy,  led  by  Themis- 

(po  p  u  1  a  r) 

of    Athenian   politics; 

tocles,  and  of  the  mili- 

party.    (See 

builds   and    mans  200 
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DATE. 


485 


481 


48] 


tary     policy,     led    by 
Aristides. 


Death  of  Darius;  acces 
sion  of  Xerxes  to  the 
Persian  throne. 

Xerxes  assembles  an 
army  of  probably  a 
million  men  at  Sardis; 
1200  triremes  and  3000 
merchant  vessels  at 
Cyme  and  Phocaea. 


PROMINENT 
NAMES. 


Council  of  the  Greeks  at 
Corinth. 


Note.) 
Aristides, 
the    conser 
tive   leader, 
(See  Note.) 


King  Xerxes 
A  t  o  s  s  J 
mother  of 
theking;Ar 
tabanus,  the 
king'suncle ; 
Mardonius, 
the  king's 
brother-  in 
law;  Dema 
ratus,the  ex- 
iled king  of 
Sparta;  Ar- 
te m  i  s  i  a, 
queen  o  f 
Halicarnas- 


triremes,  using  as  a 
pretext  the  hostility  of 
the  rival  maritime  city 
of  Aegina. 

Postponement  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Greece. 


The  Peloponnesian  states 
(with  the  exception  of 
Argos  and  the  Achaean 
cities)  ;Athens,  Aegina, 
Megera,  Plataea,  and 
the  Thespians  formed 
a  league,  under  the 
leadership  of  Sparta  to 
resist  the  invaders ;  Ar- 
gos and  Achaea  re- 
mained neutral  the 
Thessaleans  and  The- 
bans  were  on  the  Per- 
sian side;  most  of  the 
islanders  and  all  the 
Asiatic     Greeks    were 
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PROMINENT 

DATE. 

EVENT. 

NAMES. 

RESULT. 

compelled  to  furnish 
contingents  to  the  Per- 
sian host. 

480 

10,000   hoplites   sent   to 

Themistocles. 

Warned  by  the  Macedo- 

hold the  Pass  of  Tempe 

nians  that  the  position 

in  northern  Thessaly. 

was  untenable,  the  ex- 

The    army    of      Xerxes 

pedition  returned  with- 

crosses the   Hellespont 

out  accomplishing  any- 

on   a    floating    bridge 

thing. 

and   marches    through 

Thrace  into  Thessaly; 

canal      cut       through 

Athos  for  the  passage 

of  the  fleet. 

A  Greek  land  force  sent 

Leonidas, 

Leonidas  rallied  the  Pho- 

to  occupy  the  pass  of 

King     of 

cians   and  Locrians  in 

Thermopylae;       naval 

Sparta      i  n 

support   of   the  Greek 

force   sent  to  Arteme- 

command  of 

cause. 

sium. 

the    land 

The  naval  force  after  an 

force. 

unsuccessful     skirmish 

Themistoc  1  e  s 

with    the    Persian    ad- 

in command 

vance   ships   retreated 

of  the  naval 

up  the  strait  to  Chalcis. 

expedition. 

480 

Storm    off   the   coast   of 

The   Greek  fleet   returns 

Magnesia         inflicted 

to  Artemisium. 

great    damage   on  the 

Persian  fleet. 

The  pass  of  Thermopylae 

The  result  of  the  engage- 

taken by  the  Persians; 

ments  at  Thermopylae 

Leonidas  after  sending 

and  Artemisium,    not- 

away  all    the    contin- 

withstanding the  cour- 

gents from  other  states, 

age  and  good  conduct 

died  at  the  post  he  had 

displayed      by      the 

been  sent    to    defend; 

Greeks,  was  such  as  to 

his    300   Spartans  and 

confirm  the  Persians  in 

100   Thespians  shared 

their     confidence      in 

his  fate . 

overwhelming  num- 
bers. The  Malians, 
Locrians,    and   all  the 
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The  Greek  fleet,  after  in- 
flicting damage  cin  the 
Persian  ships  in  several 
engagements,  retreated 
to  Attica  after  an  in- 
decisive battle  at  Arte 
misium. 

The  Peloponnesians  be 
gin  to  barricade  th( 
Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
leaving  Athens,  Me 
gara,  and  Aegina  to 
their  fate;  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  ships  re 
mained  at  Salamis,near 
Athens. 

The  Athenians  evacuated 
their  country.  In  six 
days  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  At;ica,  except 
the  men  seiving  in  the 
fleet  at  Salamis,  found 
refuge  in  neighboring 
states;  Xerxes,  advanc 
ing  through  Boeotia 
occupied  the  empty 
city  of  Athens. 


Battle  of  Salamis;  crush 
ing  defeat  of  the  Per^ 
sian  navy. 


PROMINENT 

NAMES. 


Cleombrot  u  s, 
King  o  f 
Sparta,  com- 
manded at 
th  J  Isthmus 
Eurybiad  e  s 
and  Them 
istocles  a 
Salamis. 

Themistocles , 
Aris  tides 
(w^ho   had 
been       r  e- 
called),   Ci- 
mon,the  son 
ofMiltiades 
and     :C 
thippus,  the 
father      o 
Peric  1  e  s 
were    lead 
ers   in    this 
movement. 

Eyrybi  a  d  e  s, 
the  Spartan 
ia  nominal 
C^mma  n  d; 
Them  i  s  t  o- 
cles  the  real 
leader. 


RESULT. 


Boeotians,  except  Pla- 
tea  and  Thespiae, 
joined  the  Persians. 


The  entire  hope  of 
Greece  lay  in  the  fleet 
at  Salamis,  for  the  for- 
tifications at  the  Isth- 
mus would  have  been 
useless  with  the  Per- 
sians in  undisputed 
command  of  the  sea. 

Xerxes  could  take  ven- 
geance for  the  burning 
of  Sardis  only  on  the 
walls  and  buildings  of 
Athens.  It  is  said 
that  the  Persians  took 
only  500  prisoners  in 
all  Attica. 


Although  the  Persian 
fleet  was  very  far  from 
beingtotally  destroyed, 
it  was  in  no  condition 
to  dispute  the  com- 
mand of  the  Aegean 
Sea  with  the  victorious 
Greeks. 
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PROMINENT 

DATE. 

EVENTS. 

NAMES. 

RESULT. 

The    Persians   evacuated 

The  prestige  of  the  Per- 

Attica,    after    burning 

sians,    based     on    the 

Athens;      Xerxes    re- 

belief that  overwhelm- 

turned to  Asia,  leaving 

ing  numbers  must  win, 

an  army  under  Mardo- 

irrecoverably  lost. 

nius  to  winter  in  Thes- 

saly. 

479 

Abandoned  by  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  the  Athe- 
nians  are   again  com- 
pelled to  leave  Athens 
at  the  approach  of  the 
Persian     army     under 
Mardonius. 

The  threat  of  the  Athe- 

The    Spartan 

^ 

nians  to  submit  to  the 

king,     Pau- 

Persians  and  join  in  an 

sanias,  com- 

attack upon  the  Pelo- 

manded  this 

ponnesians,  brings  the 

army,      the 

Spartan  army  into  At- 

largest ever 

tica;  Mardonius  retires 

dispatch  e  d 

to  Beotia. 

by      Sparta 
for    foreign 

Battle    of    Plataea;    de- 

service. 
Ma  r  d  0  n  i  u  s 

The  remnant  of  the  Per- 

s'ruction of    the    Per- 

and Artaba- 

sians   retired   to    Asia 

sian  army  under  Mar- 

zus       com- 

leaving their  Greek  al- 

donius. 

manded  the 
Persian  s; 
Paus  a  ni  a  s 
and    Aristi- 
des       com- 
manded the 
Greeks. 

lies  to  their  fate. 

The  Greek  fleet    crosses 

Command  e  d 

Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Samos 

the  Aegean. 

by  Pausani- 

liberated      from      the 

as  the  Spar- 

Persian yoke. 

tan       and 

Xanthippa  s 

the  Atheni- 

an. 
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Battle  of  Mycale. 


PROMINENT 
NAMES. 


The  s  oldiers  of  the  Greek 
fleet  land  and  defeat 
the  Persian  army  on 
Asiatic  soil;  all  the 
Ionian  and  most  of  the 
Aeolian  and  Dorian 
cities  of  Asia  freed 
from  Persian  power. 


l^ote  47.  After  the  Battle  of  Mycale,  the  Persians  aban» 
doned  all  attempts  at  offensive  operations  against 
the  Greeks  and  relied  for  defense  mainly  on  their 
ability  to  fascinate  the  Greek  leaders  by  tempting" 
them  with  wealth  and  power.  Pausanias,  the  Spar- 
tan, and  Themistocles,  the  Athenian,  yielded  to  this 
form  of  temptation  and  became  traitors  to  the  cause 
they  had  served  so  well.  The  Greeks,  on  their  part, 
attempted  no  operations  against  Persia,  except  such 
as  could  be  supported  by  their  fleet ;  consequently 
the  war  dragged  on  without  decisive  issue. 
Suggestion  17.  Prepare  a  character  sketch  of  Themisto- 
cles. 
Athenian  Supremacy. 

(1).  Else  of  the  military  reputation  of  Athens  in 
consequence  of  the  events  of  the  Persian  Wars ; 
democracy  and  sea  power  now  the  settled  policy  of 
the  Athenians. 

(2).     Re-fortiflcation  of  the  city:  the  Piraeus. 

(3).  Insane  arrogance  and  treachery  of  the  Spartan 
gene r al  Pausanias. 

(4).  The  Greeks  of  the  islands  and  of  Asia  demand 
Athenian    leadership. 

(5).     Indifference  of  Sparta  to  a  distant  naval  war. 
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(6).     Eecall   of  Pausanias  and  practical  abandonment 
by    Sparta   of   her   claim    to   universal    hegemony   in 
the  Greek  world. 
Suggestion  18.    Explain  what  is  meant  by  "Hegemony." 
(7).     The   Athenian   Confederacy. 

(a).  Impossibility  of  maintaining*  the  freedom  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  without  a  powerful  Greek  fleet 
in  the  Aegean. 
(b).  Athens  willing  to  provide  such  a  fleet  if  the 
smaller  states  concerned  would  contribute  accord- 
ing to  their  ability. 
(c).  Unlimited  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Aris- 
tides ;  the  common  treasury  of  Delos  under  his 
management. 

'Note  48.  As  a  result  of  the  condition  outlined  above, 
there  were  two  distinct  forces  in  the  Greek  world : 
(1)  Athens  and  her  confederates,  predominantly, 
although  not  exclusively,  Ionian  and  democratic;  (2) 
Sparta  and  her  loyal  supporters  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
predominantly,  although  not  exclusively,  Dorian  and 
oligarchic. 

Note  49.     TJiedes,   TJiessahj,  and  northei'n  Greece  gener- 
ally were  neutral. 
(8).     The   Colonies    in   the   western   Mediterranean, 
(a).     Growing  importance   of  these  cirties  as  Asiatic 

Greece    declined, 
(b).     Extraordinary  fertility  and  consequent  wealth 

of  Sicily  and  southern  Italy, 
(c).     Rivalry  with  the    Carthaginians   in   Sicily. 
1\     Gelon,  Tyrant  of  Syracuse  and  imperial  leader 
of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily. 

a*.     His  military  force  greater  than  that  of  Spar- 
ta. 
b\     Defeats   the    Carthaginians    at    Himera,    480 
B.   C. 
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(9).     The  Athenian  Empire. 

(a).     Ostracism  of  Themistocles   (471  B.  C.)  ;  death 

of  Aristides  (468  B.  C). 
(b).    Ascendency  of  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades. 
1^    Vigorously    carries    on    the    war    against    the 

Persians. 
2\     Takes    the    island    of    Scyros    and    clears    the 

Aegean  of  the  last  remnant  of  Persian  power. 
3\     Defeats    the    Persian    land    and    naval    forces, 
466  B.   C. 
(c).     Two   parties   at   Athens. 

1\     Conservative,    supported    by    Cimon. 
2\     Progressive,  led  by  Pericles  and  Ephialtes. 
(d).     Democratic   reforms   carried    out   by  the    Pro- 
gressive Party, 
1\     The  will  of  the  people  made  the  supreme  law 

of  Athens. 
2\     The  Court  of  Areopagus  deprived  of  its  inde- 
pendent power. 
3\     Generals   and   archons    deprived   of   all    discre- 
tionary power. 
Ifote  50.     In  addition,  the  jurymen  in  the  civil  and  crim- 
inal  courts   were   allowed   a   rate    of   pay   from    the 
public   treasury   which    enabled    the    poorer    as    well 
as  the  richer  citizens  to  devote  time  and  attention  to 
public  affairs. 

These    reforms   were    opposed   by    Cimon    and   the 
Conservative  Party. 

(e).     Ostracism  of  Cimon:  the  Conservatives  procure 
the  assassination  of  Ephialtes,  and  intrigue   with 
the  Theban  and  Spartan  Oligarchies. 
(f).     Ascendency    of    Pericles:    the    nature    of    his 
power. 

1*.  Preparations  of  the  Athenians  to  extend  their 
empire  to  continental  Greece ;  the  "Long  Walls'' ; 
their  purpose. 
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2\     Conquest  of  Megara  and  Aegina  by  Athens. 

3\  Athenians  defeated  at  Tanagra  (457  B.  C.)  ; 
Cimon  recalled. 

4\  Battle  of  Acnophyta  (457  B.  C.)  ;  Sparta  de- 
feated; the  Athenians  establish  friendly  democ- 
racies in  the  place  of  hostile  olig-archies  in  the 
cities  of  Boeotia;  Sparta  supports  the  Boeotian 
oligarchy. 

5\  Defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Coronea,  (453 
B.  C.)  ;  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Spartans. 

6\  Treaty  with  Sparta  secured  by  Pericles — "The 
Thirty  Years'  Truce." 

Note  51.     By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  Athens  renounced 
all   conquests    in   continental    Greece ;    Sparta   recog- 
nized  the   maritime    empire   of   Athens.      In   market 
and  harbor  there  was  free  intercourse  of  trade. 
7\     Miscellaneous  points  to  be  noted, 
a^.     The  wealth  of  Athens. 

h\     Eemoval  of  the  treasury  of  the  league  from 
Delos  to  Athens. 

Note  52.  The  contributions  of  the  allies  were  regarded 
as  tribute  money  which  the  Athenians  were  free  to 
spend  for  their  own  purposes,  so  long  as  they  pro- 
tected the  contributors.  This  arrangement  put  the 
allies  of  Athens  in  a  position  intolerable  to  free 
states,  since  subjection  to  another  Greek  state  was 
regarded  as  more  ignominious  than  subjection  to  the 
Persians, 
(g).     The  Age  of  Pericles  (460-430  B.  C). 

Note  53.  The  aim  of  Pericles  was  to  combine  the  ad- 
vantages of  oligarchy  and  democracy  (as  they  were 
understood  by  the  Greeks)  by  raising  the  average 
of  civic  capacity  in  the  entire  Athenian  people  to 
the  level  of  the  privileged  classes  in  the  cities  gov- 
erned by  oligarchies.  In  pursuance  of  this  aim,  the 
education   of  the   Athenians   Avas   zealously   provided 
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for.  The  political  education  of  the  Athenians  was 
acquired  (1)  by  service  in  the  jury  courts;  (2)  by 
full  discussion  and  final  decision,  in  open  public 
assembly,    of    important    questions    of    policy. 

As  .for  their  general  education,  the  Athenian  cit- 
izens were  surrounded  by  the  most  inspiring  and  re- 
fining influences.    Under  Pericles,  Athens  became  the 
metropolis  of  literature,  philosophy,  and  art  for  the 
whole    Hellenic    race.      Magnificent    public    buildings 
— of  which  the  Parthenon  was  one — gave  beauty  to 
the  city ;  the   frieze  of  the   Parthenon  was  wrought 
by   Phidias,   the    greatest    of    sculptors ;    the    drama, 
reaching    perfection     in    the    works    of     Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,    and   Euripides,   taught    the    Greeks   pride 
in    the    past    of    their    race    and    confidence    in    its 
future.     As  presented  at  the  theatre  of  Athens,  the 
works   of  these   great   dramatists  taught   the   lesson 
of    individual    responsibility    on    the    part    of    every 
citizen  in  maintaining  the  moral  standard  and  ma- 
terial welfare   of  the   state. 
1\    Topics  far  Special  Study. 
a\     General   Culture  of  the  Greek  Eace  at  this 
Period. 
2Vofe  54.     Athens  was  only  the  leader  of  the  Greek  states 
in    applying     refining     and     elevating     influences     to 
civic  life.     She  was   followed   by  most  of  the   other 
cities  in  proportion  to  their  population  and  wealth. 
h\     Architectural  adornment  of  every  progressive 

Greek  city. 
c\     The    temples    and    shrines    of    Athens ;    the 
Agora;  the  Theatre. 
'Note  55.     The  Agora  was  the  market  and  the  public  as- 
sembly place  of  the  Athenians. 

d^.     Perfection  of  the  Greek  statuary  of  this  peri- 
od: Phidias,  Polycletus,  Myron. 
e^.     Existing  remains  of  Greek  architecture  and 
sculpture. 
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^ote  56.  ''That  which  now  is  Greece's  only  evidence  that 
the  poicer  she  boasts  of  and  her  ancient  wealth  are 
no  romance  or  idle  story."  Plutarch — "Life  of  Peri- 
cles." 

f\     Dramatic  Poetry:   Aeschylus,   Sophocles,  Eu- 
ripides. 
g^.     Lyric  Poetry:  Pindar  of  Thebes,  Simonides 

of  Ceos. 
h*.     Herodotus : — his     Greek    history ;     its    char- 
acter ;    sources    of    information    and   historical 
value. 
i\     The  Philosophers  of  the  Period :    Schools   of 
Philosophy. 
Note  57.     The  philosophers  "were  regarded  with  hostility 
by  conservative  Greeks  because  they  insisted  on  ap- 
plying" the  test  of  reason  to  the  stories  which  were 
the     foundation     of     Greek     theology     and     history. 
Gradually,  however,  they  took  the  place   in  the  edu- 
cational   system    occupied,    in    earlier   times,    by   the 
poets. 

4.    PERIOD  IV.— THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR.    (430—404). 

a.  The   Athenian   Empire:    Its   Overshadowing   Power. 
Note  58.     In  the  Athenian  empire,  one  free  state  held  a. 

multitude  of  other  states,  nominally  free,  in  tribut- 
ary subjection.  This  state  of  affairs,  although  con- 
trary to  all  Greek  ideas,  was  tolerated  because 
of  the  overwhelming  sea  power  of  Athens  and  be- 
cause of  the  Greek  fear  of  the  Persians. 

b.  The  Spartan  Alliance. 

(1).  Traditional  with  all  the  Peloponnesian  states 
except  Argos  and  the  Achaeans. 

(2).  Joined  by  most  of  the  other  states  of  conti- 
nental Greece  through  fear  and  jealousy  of  Athens. 

(3).  Supposed  invincibility  of  the  Spartan  army  on 
land. 
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"Note  59.  Observe  that  peace  between  Sparta  and  Athens 
with  their  respective  allies  was  guaranteed  by  the 
"Thirty  Years'  Truce"  concluded  B.  C.  445. 

(4).     The  Truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta  Broken. 

(a).     Causes  of  the  breaking-  of  the  Truce. 
1\     Athenian  aid  extended  to  the  Corcyreans  in  a 

"war  between  Corinth  and  Corey ra. 
2\     Counter  attempt  of  the  Corinthians  to  detach 

the  cities  of  Chalcidice  from  their  allegiance  to 

Athens. 
3\     Blockade  of  Potidaea  by  the  Athenians,  B.  C. 

432. 
4\     Conference  of  the  Spartan  alliance  decides  to 

offer  Athens  the  choice  of  reparation  to  Corinth 

or  war. 
5\     The  terms  of  Sparta  rejected  at  Athens :  war 

begins  431  B.  C, 


Athenian  Allies. 

The  subjects  of  Athens  com- 
prising practically  all  the 
islands  and  sea  coast  cities 
of  the  Aegean  and  the  Helles- 
pont. 

Plataea   in   Boeotia. 

The  Messenians  of  Naupactus. 

Corcyra. 

Zacynthus. 

The  Arcarnanians. 


Spabtan  Allies. 

All  the  states  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus except  Argos  and 
Achaea. 

Corinth,  Megara,  and  Aegina. 

Phocis. 

Locris. 

Boeotia. 

Ambracia  and  Leticas. 


Note  60.  By  the  advice  of  Pericles,  the  Athenians  de- 
cide not  to  oppose  the  Spartans  on  land  but  to  rely 
wholly  on  their  walls  and  the  fleet. 

(5).     The  War. 

(a).  1st.  year  of  the  war: — Spartans  ravage  Attica 
unopposed ;  counter  invasion  of  Megara  and  cap- 
ture of  Aegina  by  the  Athenians. 
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(b).  2nd  year  of  the  war,  430  B.  C. : — Second  in- 
vasion of  Attica  by  the  Spartans ;  great  plague  in 
Athens. 

(c).  3rd  year  of  the  war: — Siege  of  Plataea  by 
the  Spartans ;  defeat  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
by  the  Athenians  in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth;  death  of 
Pericles;  ascendency  of  the  demagogue  Cleon;  un- 
successful operations  in  Chalcidice. 

(d).  4th  year  of  the  war: — Attica  again  invaded; 
revolt  of  Mytilene  from  the  Athenian  dominion. 

(e).  5th  year  of  the  war: — Fourth  invasion  of  At- 
tica ;  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  the  Aegean ;  revolt  of 
Mytilene  suppressed ;  Plataea  taken  by  the  Spar- 
tans and  its  inhabitants  murdered. 

(f).  6th  year  of  the  war: — Spartan  army  kept  at 
home  by  the  portent  of  earthquakes;  Athenians 
suffer  defeat  in  Aetolia ;  win  victory  at  Atnbracia. 

(g).  7th  year  of  the  war: — Fifth  invasion  of  At- 
tica ;  Sicily  drawn  into  the  war ;  Athenians  for- 
tify the  headland  of  Pylos  on  the  Messenian  coast ; 
blockade  a  Spartan  garrison  in  the  island  of 
Sphacteria ;  Spartans  in  Sphacteria  taken  pris- 
oners by  the  Athenian  generals,  Cleon  and  Demos- 
thenes ;  the  spell  of  Spartan  invincibility  broken. 

(h).  8th  year  of  the  war: — Island  of  Cpthera 
seized  by  the  Athenian  general  Nicias ;  the  Athen- 
ians invade  Boeotia  and  are  defeated  at  Deliiim; 
the  Spartan  general  Brasidas  takes  the  Athenian 
colony  of  AmpMpoUs  (on  the  Thracian  coast)  ; 
disgrace  and  exile  of  the  historian  Thucidijdes  for 
unsatisfactory  conduct  as  an  Athenian  general  in 
this  campaign ;  peace  in  Sicily. 

(i).     9th    year    of    the   war: — Truce    for    a    year. 

(j).  10th  year  of  the  war: — Cleon  commands  an 
Athenian  force  against  Brasidas  at  Amphipoiis  and 
is  defeated ;  Cleon  and  Brasidas  both  killed  in  the 
battle. 
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(k).  llth  year  of  the  war: — The  Peace  of  Nicias ; 
agreement  to  restore  the  conditions  prevailing  be- 
fore the  war;  the  execution  of  the  treaty  impos- 
sible owing  to  the  refusal  of  allied  states  to  ratify 
it;  treaty  designed  merely  to  give  the  leading 
combatants  a  breathing  spell. 

(1).  Years  420-419  B.  C. :— Intrigues  of  Argos  to 
supplant  Sparta  in  the  leadership  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  states;  war  between  the  states  adhering 
to  Sparta  and  those  joined  with  Argos ;  the  Athen- 
ians assist  the  Argive  alliance. 

(m).  The  year  418  B.  C. :— Battle  of  Mantinea;  de- 
feat of  the  Argive  alliance  notwithstanding  Athen- 
ian assistance;  the  Peloponnfesians  reunited  under 
Spartan  leadership. 

(n).  The  year  416  B.  C. :— The  Athenians  take  the 
island  of   Melos;  massacre   of   the  Melians. 

"Note  61.     Melos  was   one   of  the   few  neutral  states  in 
the  Aegean. 

(o).     Concluding  Events  of  the  War. 

1\     Exhaustion    of    Athens    and    Sparta    in    both 

money    and    men. 
2*.     Advantage  to  the  Spartans  in  such  an  emerg- 
ency of  their  rigid  discipline. 
3^     Political  confusion  at  Athens;  lack  of  efficient 

leadership. 
4^     Confusion   of   moral    standards   by   philosophic 

scepticism. 
5^     Three    parties    in    the    public    assembly    repre- 
sented by  Nicias,  the  conservative;    Hyperlyolus, 
the   demagogue;    and   AlciUades  the   adventurer. 
Suggestion     19,      Study    the    career    of    Alcibiades :    his 
birth,  character,  political  aims,   achievements,   etc. 
6*.     Reappearance    of    Persia    as    a    power    in    the 
Aegean. 
Note  63.     Tissapliernes,  the    Satrap   of  Asia  Minor,   was 
only  too  willing  to  provide  the  warring  Greek  states 
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with,  money  and  men,   if  needed,  to  carry  on  their 
work  of   mutual  destruction. 

a^.     Both  Athens  and   Sj)arta  intrigue  with  Tis- 
saphernes  for  Persian  assistance. 
7^.     The    Athenian   Expedition   to    Sicily. 
a\     Cause    of   the  movement. 

'Note  63.     The  cause  of  the  movement  was  the  desire  of 

Alcibiades   to    acquire    military    renown   sufficient  to 

make   him   tyrant   of  Athens   and  leader   of    Greece. 

b\     Arg-uments    which    influenced    the    Athenian 

people  in  its  favor. 

Note  64.  That  in  Sicily,  Athens  would  obtain  the  money 
so  urgently  requ'ired  for  renewing  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War.  This  money  could  no  longer  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Athenian  subjects  and  their  al- 
lies in  the  Aegean. 

c''.     Pretext  for  the  War. 

Note  65.  The  oppression  by  Syracuse  of  Leontini  and 
Egesta,  cities  in  alliance  with  Athens. 

Suggestion  20.     Prepare  character  sketches  of  the  three 
generals,  Nicias,  Alcidiades,  and  Lamachus. 
8\     The   Siege   of   Syracuse. 

a\     The  desecration  of  the  Hermae. 

Note  66.  The  Hermae  were  simply  stone  pillars  sur- 
mounted by  busts  of  the  god  Hermes.  It  was  cus- 
tomary to  place  such  images  at  street  corners  and 
at  the  entrance  to  private  grounds.  They  suggested 
to  the  mind  of  all  Greeks,  not  contaminated  by  the 
new  teaching  of  the  philosophers,  the  idea  that  the 
Olympic  gods  actually  dwelt  in  the  city. 

In  one  night,  shortly  before  the  expedition  sailed 
to  Sicily,  nearly  all  the  images  of  this  kind  in 
Athens  were  demolished.  This  seemed  to  old-fash- 
ioned Athenians  a  wanton  insult  offered  to  the  most 
powerful  allies  of  the  city  and  it  was  believed  that 
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no  one  but  Alcibiades  was  sufficiently  impious,  reck- 
less, and  powerful  to  perpetrate  such  an  outrage. 

b\  Alcibiades  summoned  from  Sicily  to  answer 
the  charge  of  sacrilege. 

c\  Intead  of  returning  to  Athens,  Alcibiades 
appears  at  Sparta  as  an  exile  and  offers  to 
serve  Sparta  against  his  countrymen. 

d\  At  the  instigation  of  Alcibiades,  the  Spar- 
tans dispatch  an  experienced  general,  Gylip- 
2)us,  with  a  few  soldiers  to  the  aid  of  the 
Syracusans. 

e\     Success    of    Gylippus    in    relieving    Syracuse. 

f\  A  second  expedition  despatched  from  Athens 
under    Demosthenes. 

g\  The  combined  forces  of  Nicias  and  Demos- 
thenes defeated  and  made  prisoners  by  the 
Syracusians  under  Gylippus. 

h\     The    two    generals    put    to    death;    the    sol- 
diers sold  into  slavery   (413  B.  C). 
9^     Eenewal  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

Note  67.  Sometimes  called  the  Deceleian  War  from 
the  name  of  the  fortress  which  the  Peloponnesian 
allies  maintained  in  Attica. 

a}.  The  Spartans,  aided  by  Persian  gold,  equip 
a  Peloponnesian  force  and  ravage  Attica. 

b\  Despair  of  the  Athenians  and  Joy  of  their 
enemies  at  the  news  of  the  disaster  at  Syra- 
cuse. 

c\  Alcibiades  goes  to  Asia  with  a  Spartan  arm- 
ament to  aid  the  Asiatic  subjects  of  Athens 
to  revolt. 

2^ote  68.  This  movement  is  only  partially  successful, 
owing  to  the  unexpected  vigor  of  the  Athenians  and 
the  loyalty  of  the  city  of  Sa7nos. 

d\  The  enemies  of  Alcibiades  at  Sparta  accuse 
him    of    betraying     the     Peloponnesian     cause 
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and    an    order    is    sent    to    the    Spartan   com- 
mander in  Asia  for  his  arrest  and  execution. 
e\     Alcibiades  escapes  to  Tissaphemes  and  per- 
suades him  to  withhold  his  aid  from  the  Spar- 
tans. 

:Note  69.  By  the  loss  of  life  in  the  Sicilian  expedition 
and  the  large  force  in  service  on  the  Asiatic  coast, 
the  democracy  of  Athens  is  so  reduced  that  a  group 
of  politicians  is  able  to  effect  an  oligarchical  revolu- 
tion and  establish  a  new  system  of  government 
called  "The  Council  of  the  Four  Hundred." 
10*.     The  Council  of  the  Four  Hundred. 

a}.     The  council  opens  negotiations  with  Sparta 

for  peace, 
b^     The   Athenian  armament  at   Samos   refuses 
to    accept  the   revolution;    makes  Thrasybulus 
and    Thrasyllus    its    leaders ;    resolves    to    con- 
tinue  the   war   against  the  Peloponnesians   in 
in  Asia. 
c\     Thrasybulus    recalls    Alcibiades    who    prom- 
ises to  turn  to  the  Athenians  the   aid  which 
he    had    persuaded    Tissaphernes    to    withhold 
from  the  Spartans, 
d*.     Without   the    support   of   the    Asiatic   arma- 
ment, the  "four  hundred"   is  unable  to  main- 
tain   itself    at    Athens;    the    democratic    con- 
stitution with  some  modifications  is  restored, 
411   B.   C. 
11*.     The   Athenians,   under  the    leadership  of   Al- 
cibiades,   recover    the    dominion    of    the    Eellcs- 
pont. 
12*.     Cyrus,   son   of   the   Persian   King,    arrives   on 
the  coast  and  espouses  the  Spartan  cause ;  fur- 
nishes    the      Spartan    admiral,      Lysander,     the 
means  of  equipping  a  powerful  fleet. 
13*.     Alcibiades,      after     a     cordial     reception     at 
Athens,    is     entrusted     with    a    fleet    to     operate 
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against  Lysander;  accomplishes  nothing",  goes 
into  exile  in  Thrace. 

14\  Lysander  is  recalled  to  Sparta ;  his  suc- 
cessor in  command  of  the  Peloponnesian  navy 
is  defeated   by  the  Athenians  at  Arginussae. 

15\  The  generals  in  command  of  the  Athenian 
ships  victorious  at  Arginussae  are  condemned  to 
death  at  Athens. 

"Note  70.  These  generals  were  condemned  to  death  os- 
tensibly on  the  charge  of  inhumanly  deserting  some 
disabled  ships  of  their  fleet,  but  actually  on  account 
of  the  jealous  fears  of  the  Athenian   democracy. 

16*.  Lysander  reorganizes  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet. 

a\    At  Aegospotami  in  the  Hellespont,  Lysander 
captures    or    destroys    practically    the    entire 
Athenian  naval  force,  almost  without  a  battle, 
405  B.  C. 
17*.     The  Athenian  Empire  annihiliated ;  all  cities 
of   the    Hellespont   and    the   Aegean,    which    had 
hitherto  retained  their  Athenian  allegiance,  are 
reorganized    in    the     Spartan    interest  ;^  Athens 
itself  closely  blockaded  by  sea  and  land. "  '^.'//  ^^^^^ 
a*.     The  Athenians  forced  by  famine  to   surren-    ■X'*'*''V 
der  to  the  Spartans  under  Lysander  and  Agis,      ^'<<Sc/ 
404  B.  C.  "■ 

'Note  71.     The  conditions  of  the  surrender  were   (1)  that 
the  "long  walls"  should  be  destroyed;    (2)  that  their 
remaining     ships     should    be     destroyed;     (3)     that 
Athens  should  become  a  subject  ally  of  Sparta.  '      •  •  . 
18*.     The    "Thirty    Tyrants." 

Note  72.  The  work  of  Lysander  was  completed  by  the 
establishment  in  Athens  of  an  oligarchical  govern- 
ment, known  to  later  times  as  "The  Thirty  Ty- 
rants." This  government  was  under  the  protection 
of   a   Spartan   garrison  in   the   Acropolis.      It   lasted 
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but  a  few  months  as  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  disgusted  even  their  Spartan  allies. 
Thrasybulus,  the  same  patriot  who  frustrated  the 
usurpation  of  the  four  hundred,  organized  an  insur- 
rection in  rural  Attica;  the  Spartan  garrison  was 
withdrawn  from  the  Acropolis ;  and  Athens  was  left 
to  manage  her  own  affairs,  subject  to  the  terms  of 
alliance  with  Sparta;  the  democracy  was  restored 
in  403  B.  C.  Athens  remained  a  considerable  power 
among  the  Greek  states,  but  the  fear  and  hatred 
which  the  Athenian  Empire  had  excited,  in  the  days 
of  its  greatest  power  now  ceased,  and  the  Greeks, 
particularly  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  no 
longer  hesitated  to  acknowledge  Athenian  intellec- 
tual superiority  and  leadership. 

c.     Intellectual    Progress    at    Athens    during   the    Pelopon- 
nesian   War. 

(1).     The   great   tragedians;    their   work    during  this 
period. 

"Note  73.  To  these  poets  there  were  no  successors,  ow- 
ing to  the  decline  of  Greek  religion  and  mythology 
as  a  vital  belief. 

Suggestion  21.  Discuss  the  subject  of  "Attic  comedy." 
Of  what  use  was  it  in  political  and  ethical  disputes? 

(2).     Philosophy. 

(a).     Tendency   to    turn   from    the    investigation    of 
external  nature  to  the  study  of  the  human  mind, 
(b).     Socrates:  his  personal  character;  his  services 
to   the    state;    his   method   of   teaching;    his    phil- 
osophy. 

V:     Famous  pupils  of   Socrates : — AlciiiadeSy  Xen- 
ophon,  Plato. 
Suggestion  22.     It  is  necessary  to  note  the  character  of 
the  philosophic  belief  of  this  period,  since  men  im- 
bued with  these  ideas  had  control  of  affairs   after 
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the  restoration  of  democracy  in  Athens.       Note  the 
difference  between  ''philosopJuf'  and  ''sophism." 
Note   74.     The  misfortunes   of    Athens   were   ascribed  to 
the    corruption    of    the     rising-     generation    by     new 
teachings  and  ideas. 

2\     Trial   of   Socrates   on  the   charge   of   corrupt- 
ing the  Athenian  youth;  his  condemnation   and 
death,  399  B.  C. 
(3).     History. 

(a).     Thucidydcs. 
(4).     The  Orators. 
d.     The   Spartan    Empire. 

(1).     Social   and   political   stagnation  at    Sparta. 
•  (2).     Diminishing   Avealth    in    consequence    of    ages   of 
neglect  of  economic  laws. 
(3).     Else    of    a   class    of   free    Spartans    too    poor    to 

perform  their  entire  duty  to  the  state. 
(4).     Inferiorit}^    and    consequent    discontent    of    this 

class. 
(5).     Lack  of   enterprise,    indolence,   and   covetousness 

characteristic   of    Spartan   commanders. 
(6).     Brasidas    and    Lysander   exceptional    men. 
(7).     Condition  of  the  former  STubject  allies  of  Athens, 
(a).     The    cities    of   the    islands,    of   the    Hellespont, 
and  the  Bosphorus  ruled  by  oligarchies  supported 
by    Spartan   garrisons. 
(8).     Cyrus  the  Persian   ("The  younger  Cyrus.") 

(a).     His    admiration    of    the    Greek    character    and 

military   system. 
(b).     His  hatred  of  the  Athenians;   his   services  to 

Sparta. 
(c).     Disputes  the  succession  to  the  Persian  throne 

with  his  brother  Artaxerxes. 
(d).     Eecruits    an   army   of   Greek   mercenaries    and 

leads  them  to  Babylon. 
(e).     Battle    of    Ciinaxa;    complete    victory    of    the 
Greeks  frustrated  by  the  death  of  Cyrus  in  battle. 
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(f).  Retreat  of  the  "ten  thousand"  Greeks  up  the 
Tigris  and  across  Armenia  to  the  Euxine  (Black 
Sea)  ;  revelation  of  Greek  military  superiority  and 
internal  weakness  of  the  Persian  Empire ;  con- 
sequences of  this  revelation. 

(g) .  Xenophon  the  Athenian  historian : — his  career 
as  general  of  the  "ten  thousand." 

(h).  Hostilities  between  the  Spartans  and  the  Per- 
sian satraps   after  the  death  of  Cyrus. 

(i).    King  Agesilaus   of   Sparta;  his  Asiatic  victor- 
ies and  ambitions. 
(9).     The    Corinthian   War. 

(a).  Intolerable  dead  weight  of  the  Spartan  do- 
minion in  continental   Greece. 

(b)^  The  Persian  satraps  urge  the  subject  allies  to 
revolt. 

(c).  League  of  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth  and  Argos 
against    Sparta. 

(d).  Lysander  killed  in  battle;  Agesilaus  recalled 
from  Asia. 

(e).  Battles  of  Corinth  and  Coronea;  indecisive  re- 
sult. 

(f).  Battle  of  Cnidus  on  the  Asiatic  coast;  Spar- 
tan naval  power  utterly  broken  by  a  Persian  fleet 
under  the  Athenian  admiral  Conon   (394  B.  C.) 

(g).  Conon  frees  the  cities  of  the  Aegean  from 
their  Spartan  garrisons ;  sails  for  the  coast  of 
Greece  and  assists  the  Athenians  to  rebuild  the 
"long  walls." 

(h).     The    Spartans    solicit   peace   from    Persia. 

(i).    The  Peace  of  Antalcidas.-Sf^^ 

Note  75.  The  Persians  dictate  terms  of  peace  to  Sparta 
without  consulting  any  of  the  other  Greeks: — (1) 
All  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  the  islands  as  well  as  the 
mainland,  were  to  come  under  Persian  dominion; 
(2)  three  islands  in  the  Aegean  Sea  which  were  prac- 
tically   Athenian    colonies    were    to    be    retained    by 
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Athens;  (3)  otherwise,  all  combinations  and  alli- 
ances were  to  be  broken  up  and  every  Greek  city 
which  had  ever  had  an  autonomous  existence  was 
to  be  again  free  and  independent. 

Note  76.  This  peace  was  all  to  the  advantage  of  Sparta 
as  the  most  powerful  of  the  individual  Greek  states. 
In  making  war  on  such  combinations  as  might  be 
formed  against  her,  Sparta  could  claim  Persian  aid 
on  the  ground  that  such  combinations  were  for- 
bidden by  the  peace. 

Fofe  77.  The  Greeks  who  submitted  so  tamely  to  the 
dictation  of  the  weak  and  worthless  Artaxerxes 
Memnon  were  as  good  soldiers  as  their  ancestors 
who  had  resisted  Darius  and  Xerxes,  and  were  in 
every  way  as  efficient.  The  difference  in  conduct  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  difference  in  circumstances.  A  new 
force  had  arisen  in  the  world,  a  new  type  of  civil- 
ization based  on  Greek  ideas  but  unconnected  with 
the  political  fortunes  of  the  Greek  race.  All  Asia 
Minor  now  looked  to  the  West  rather  than  to  the 
East  for  refining  and  civilizing  influences.  The  civ- 
ilization of  Cyprus  was  Greek,  and  Greek  ideas  were 
felt  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  barbarian  neighbors 
of  European  Greece,  the  Macedonians,  Illyrians,  and 
Thracians,  were  outwardly  Greek  so  far  as  they  were 
not  mere  savages.  From  Sicily  and  "Great  Greece,'* 
Greek  ideas  and  manners  had  permeated  all  Italy 
to  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Greek  art  and  literature 
were  not  unknown  even  to  the  bigoted  Semites  of 
Carthage ;  and  from  the  Greek  colony  of  Massilia, 
the  savages  of  the  Rhone  valley  learned  letters, 
numbers,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  mechanic  arts. 
All  these  barbarians,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Rhone  and  from  the  Danube  to  the  deserts  of  Af- 
rica, who  were  weaving  Greek  ideas  into  the  fabric 
of  their  growing  civilization,  were  unconsciously 
creating    a    community     of     ideas     throughout     the 
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western  world  in  their  common  acceptance  of  the 
manifestations  of  Greek  thought  as  the  standards  of 
civilized  life.  After  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  the 
Greek  genius  is  manifested  chiefly  in  connection 
with  this  cosmopolitan  western  civilization  and  the 
history  of  Greece  itself  becomes  of  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing importance  to  the  history  of  the  world. 
e.     TliG  Ascendency  of  Thebes. 

(1).  In  defiance  of  Sparta  and  the  treaty  of  peace, 
Athens  revives  the  old  confederacy  of  Delos  as  a 
league  of  free  states  on  equal  terms. 

(2).     Alliance    between    Athens    and    Thebes. 

(3).  The  Thebans  attempt  to  revive  the  Boeotian 
League  which  had  existed  before  the  peace. 

(4).     The  Acropolis  of  Thebes  seized  by  the  Spartans, 

(5).     Spartan   garrison   expelled   from  Thebes  by  Pel- 
*'*'^'='i,      ppidas   and    the    Boeotian   League   renewed. 

(6).  Epaminondas,  the  last  of  the  great  Greeks:  his 
character ;  his  ambitions ;  the  nature  of  his  power 
at  Thebes. 

(7).  Thebes  abandoned  by  Athens  and  attacked  by 
Sparta. 

(8).  Defeat  of  the  Spartans  by  Epaminondas  at 
Leuctra.  B.  C.  371 — the  death  blow  of  Spartan  su- 
premacy. 

(9).  Epaminondas  attempts  to  reorganize  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus  in   opposition   to   the    Spartans. 

(10).  Ee-establishment  of  the  exiled  Messenian  race 
in  its  old  home. 

(11).  Partial  enfranchisement  of  the  Spartan  serfs 
and  helots. 

(12).  Consolidation  of  Arcadia;  founding  of  Megalop- 
olis. 

(13).  Battle  of  Mantinea :  death  of  Epaminondas.  (B. 
C.  362). 

(14).     Utter    confusion    of    Greek    politics    after    the 
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death   of    Epaminondas ;    no    leading"    state    nor    first 
class  statesman. 
.  (15).     Persia  too  far  gone  in  decay  to  take  advantage 

of  these  conditions. 
The  Macedonians :  their  geog-raphical  position  and  race 
affinities. 
"Note  78.  Macedonia  was  thoroughly  Greek  in  civiliza- 
tion. The  Macedonian  kings  w^ere  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  Greek  demigod  Heracles  (Her- 
cules.) 

(1).  Desire  of  the  Macedonian  kings  to  obtain  recog- 
nition as  Greeks. 

(2).  Accession  of  Philip  to  the  Macedonian  throne 
(B.  C.  359)  ;  his   character,  ability,  and  ambition. 

(3).  Wars  with  barbarian  neighbors  and  organizes 
a  great  army  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  phalanx. 

(4).  Attacks  the  Greek  cities  on  the  neighboring- 
coast  ;   captures  Amphipolis,  Potidaea,  and  Pydna. 

(5).  Invades  Thessaly  and  makes  himself  master 
there. 

(6).  Alarm  at  Athens;  the  first  ''Philippic"  of  De- 
mosthenes.     (353  B.  C.). 

(7).  Takes  01  yn thus  after  a  siege  and  sells  the  entire 
population  into  slavery ;  now  master  of  all  the  Greek 
cities  on  his  coast. 

(&).  Makes  peace  with  Athens;  destroys  Phocis;  is 
allowed  to  take  the  place  of  Phocis  in  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  League  of  Delphi,  thus  securing-  recognition 
as  a  Greek  king  ruling-  a  barbarian  nation. 

(9).  Attacks  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Thracian  coast, 
but  is  compelled  by  the  Athenian  general  Phocion 
to  relinquish  the  siege  of  Byzantium. 

(10).  As  general  of  the  Amphictyonic  League,  Philip 
marches  through  Thermopylae;  captures  the  city  of 
Elataea. 

(11).  Alliance  between  Thebes  and  Athens  negotiated 
by  Demosthenes. 
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(12).     United   Theban    and    Athenian   forces   defeated 
by  Philip  at  Chaerouca   (B.  C.  338). 
(jr^j^sjJjj,jf^ -P^^    (13).     All   the    states    of    Greece    submit   to   Philip;    a 
~     ';-  ""general   league   is  formed  for  the  conquest   of  Per- 
sia, with  Philip  as  leader. 
(14).     Death  of  Philip. 
(15.)     Alexander  the  Great. 

(a).     Succeeds    to    the    Macedonian    throne    on    the 

death   of   Philip, 
(b).     Elected  General  of  the  Greeks  by  a  council  at 

Corinth, 
(c^.     Overawes  the   northern  barbarians   as    an    ex- 
ample to  Greece, 
(d).     Punishes  a  revolt  of  the  Thebans  by  destroy- 
ing the  city  and  selling  its  inhabitants  into  slav- 
ery, 
(e).     Alexander  crosses  into  Asia;   defeats  the  Per- 
sians at  the  ford  of  the  Granicus   (334  B.  C.)  ;  at 
Issus  (333  B.  C.)  ;  at  Arhela  (331  B.  C.) 
(f).     Alexander   penetrates   into  the   far  East    (329- 

325). 
(g).    Makes  Bahylon  the  capital  city  of  his  eastern 
dominion ;    dies   here,    323    B.    C. 
"Note  79.     Alexander's  empire  fell  to  pieces  at  his  death 
\         and    his    invasion    would    have    been,    for    the    East, 
merely  a  transient  raid  but  for  the  Greek  and  Mace- 
donian   colonies   which   he    founded    in    all    parts    of 
the   region  which   he    conquered.      For   five    hundred 
years    or  more,   these   colonies   retained  their   Greek 
character  and  served  as  centers  of  Greek  civilization 
in  the  East. 

"Note  80.  The  states  of  Greece,  as  such,  had  no  share 
in  the  victories  of  Alexander,  and  never  afterwards 
attained  a  commanding  position  in  world  politics. 
They  were  able  to  escape  actual  absorption  in  the 
empire  which,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  was 
divided  among  his   generals,   and  long   continued  to 
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afford  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  Greelc  g-enius  for 
diplomacy  and  politics.  The  Achaean  League,  which 
included  Athens,  Aegina,  Salamis,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus  was,  under  the  leadership 
of  Aratiis  of  Sicyon  (345-213  B.  C),  the  most  effect- 
ive combination  of  states  that  ever  existed  in 
Greece.  The  incessant  intrigues  and  quarrels  of  the 
Greeks,  however,  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  the 
all-conquering  Roman  Republic ;  and  after  many 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  to  combine 
peace  and  order  with  Greek  liberty,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  terminate  all  national  existence  in  Greece, 
B.  C.   146, 
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